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tion did not answer all the questions or still the critics. During the 
years that have followed others have revealed their part in the de- 
cision and in the events shaping it. These explanations have not ended 
the controversy but they have brought to light additional facts bear- 
ing on the decision to use the bomb. 

. Tkt Interim Committee 

The epk story of the development of the atomic bomb is 
known. 4 It began in 1939 when a small group of eminent sciei. 
in this country called to the attention of the United Statr Cm- 
ment the vast potentialities of atomic energy for milita r ;rr- 
and warned that the Germans were already carrying o experini its 
in this field. The program initiated in October of ihai year wii.. a 
very modest appropriation and later expanded into the two-billion* 
dollar Manhattan Project had only one purpose — to harness the en- 
ergy of the atom in a chain reaction to produce a bomb that coui 
be carried by aircraft if possible, and to produce it before the German 
could. & That such a bomb, if produced, would be used, no respon*..- 
ble official even questioned. “At no time from 1941 to 1945,” declared 
Mr. Stimson, “did I ever hear it suggested by the President, or by 
another responsible member of the Government, that atomic energy 
should not be used in the war.” And Dr. J. Robert Oppenheimer re- 
called in 1954 that “we always assumed if they (atomic bombs] were 
needed, they would be used.” * 

So long as the success of the project remained in doubt there seems, 
to have been little or no discussion of the effects of an atomic weapon 
or the circumstances under which it would be used. “During the 


■>n and Me George Bundv. On Actiut Struct tn Peace and Hoi {Nr* York Harper 6. 
Brother*, 1948), Chapter XIII, and in Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists, Vol. Ill, No. 2 
{February, 1947). 

'The best semiiechnical account of the development of ihe bomb is by H. D Smyth. 
A General Account of the Development of Methods of Using Atomic Ener gi for Million Purposes . . 
(Washington, 1945). An excellent short account is in Baxter, Scientists Against 7i me, pp 
♦ 19-50 The best popular account* are W. L Laurence, Daum Oner %eto (Nr* York 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1946) and J. W. Campbell, The Atomic Story (New York: Henry Hoi; 
and Company, 1947). For a graphic account of the establishment of the Los Alamos 
Laboratory, «ec the testimony of Dr. J. Robert Oppenheimer in U.S. Atomic Energv 
Commission, Transcript of Hearings Before Personnel Security Board in the Matter of Dr J Herbert 
Oppenheimer, 12 Apnt-P May 19H (Washington, 1954), pp 12-15, 28-29 For a vivid 
account of the bombing see Merle Miller and Abe Spiuer, We Dropped the A-bomb (Ne* 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1946), and Laurence, Daum Over Zero, pp. 207-11 
4 The one exception was the Navy’s work in the field of atomic energy as a source o f 
power for naval vessels Hearings Before the Special Committee on Atomic Entrgi . 79th Coni: . 
1st Sess., Senate, S.R 179, Pan 3, pp. 364-89, testimony of Dr Ross Gunn 

•Stimson, "The Decision To Use the Atomic Bomb," Harper’s . p. 98, Oppenheime* 
Hearings, p. S3. 
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The Decision To Use the Atomic Bomb 

by 

Louis Morton 

On 6 August 1945 the United States exploded an atomic bomb 
over Hiroshima and revealed to the world in one blinding flash the 
start of the atomic age. As the meaning of this explosion and the na- 
ture of the force unleashed became apparent, a chorus of voices rose 
in protest against the d sion that opened the Pandora’s bov of atomic 
warfare. 

The decision to use the atomic bomb was made by President 
Truman. There was never any doubt of that and despite the rising 
tide of criticism Mr. Truman took full responsibility for his action. 
Only recently succeeded to the Presidency after the death of Roose- 
velt and beset by a multitude of problems of enormous significance 
for the postwar world, Mr. Truman leaned heavily on the advice of 
his senior and most trusted advisers on the question of the bomb. 
But the final decision was his and his alcne. 1 

The justification for using the atomic bomb was that it ended the. 
war, or at least ended it sooner and thereby saved countless Ameri- 
can — and Japanese — lives. But had it? Had not Japan been defeated 
and was she not already on the verge of surrender? What circum- 
stances, it was asked, justified the fateful decision that “blasted the 
web of history and, like the discovery of fire, severed past from 
present”? 7 

The first authoritative explanation of how and why it was decided 
to use the bomb came in February 1947 from Henry L. Stimson, war- 
time Secretary of War and the man who more than any other was 
responsible for advising the President in this matter. 3 This explana- 

' The s:»idy that follows was published id substantially its present form in Foreign 
Affairs, Vol. XXV, No. 2 (January, 1957). It is reprinted by tp^-ial permission from 
Foreign Affairs; copyright by Council on Foreign Relations, New York. 

1 James Phinney Baxter, 3rd, Scientists Against Ttmu ( Boston: Little, Brown and Com- 
pany, 1946), p. 419 

* Henry L. Stimson, "The Decision To Use the Atomic Bomb,” Harper’s Magazine 
(February, 1947). The article is reproduced with additional comments in Henry L. Sum- 


Biographical sketch of author, p. 1 1 . 
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early days of thr project,” one vrientisl recalled, “we spent little time 
thinking about the possible eflr cts of the bomb we were trying to 
, C , . J' wa f a “neck-*nd-nrck race with the Germans,” the outcome 
o which might well determine who would be the victor in World 
War II. But as Germany approached defeat and as the effort to pro- 
duce an atomic bomb offered increasing promise of success, those feu 
men who knew what was being done and who appreciated the enor- 
mous implications of atomic energy became more and more concerned 
M«t of this concern came from the scientists in the Metallurgical 
Laboratory at Chicago, where by early 1945 small groups began to 
qu«tion the advisability of using the weapon they were trying so hard 
to build. It was almost as if they hoped the bomb would not work 
alter it was completed. 

On the military side, realization that a bomb would probablv be 
ready for toting in the summer of 1945 led to concrete planning for 
the use of the new weapon, on the assumption that the bomb when 
completed would work. By the end of 1944 a list of possible targets 
in Japan had been selected, and a B-29 squadron was trained for 
the specific job of delivering the bomb.- It was also necessary to in- 
form certain commanders in the Pacific about the project, and on 
30 December 1944 Maj. Gen. Leslie R Groves, head of the Man- 
hattan District, recommended that this be done. 10 

Even at this stage of development no one could estimate accurately 
when the bomb would be ready or guarantee that, when readv it 
would work. It is perhaps for this reason-and because of the com- 
plete secrecy surrounding the project-that the possibility of an atomic 
weapon never entered into the deliberations of the strategy planner 
It was, said Admiral William D. Leahy, “the best kept secret of the 
enure war and only a handful of the top civilian and military offi- 
cials in Washington knew about the bomb" As a matter of fact, one 

John Spr'' ' V ip "“' •" A '° m " 2 - P Irslimony of D, 

Bomb^ Tko MLi?, P r "’•""C- P 33; Leo Szil.rd, “A Prrwmxl Hiuory of ihr 

Se«embe?iS ms Univeoi,, „ r Chicjo Roundublr 60t. 

i« ?9S P 6I A, V ' t , „ C r P ' 0n ' *** (N>- Vork: Oxford U„,- 

Bomb ChxAgo 1944-45, BuUato oj Atom, SaMiut. XIV, No. 8 (October. 1958). pp 286- 

V„* v“rl C *"' •*- T * *"V ■<» 7W Wo,U Wo, 7/ 

(Chi “* o: Th ' P'- 

££££5 OrSLL SSL2S££r' " ,9i ' 

p 4 ^“' Adnur * 1 WiIli *" D r. tor, (New York: Whmlmry Howe. 1950), 
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bright brigadier general who innocently suggested that the Armv mighi 
do well to ippk into the possibilities of atomic energy suddenly found 
himself the Object of the most intensive investigation.’* So secret was 
the project, lays John J. McCloy, that when he raised the subject at 
a White House meeting of the Joint Chiefs of Staff in June 1 94i» it 
“caused a sense of shock even among that select group.” 15 It wa> 
not until March 1945 that it became possible to predict with certainu 
that the bomb would be completed in time for testing in JuJ\ 
March 15, Mr. Stimson discussed the project for the last time 
President Roosevelt, but their conversation dealt mainly w '•}. 
fects of the use of the bomb, not with the question of wbeth * < 
to be used." Even at this late date, there does not seerr :. aV e r t n 
any doubt at the highest levels that the bomb would U used at m 
Japan if it would help bring the war to an early end Hut on lower 
levels, and especially among the scientists at the Chicago !abr»rator\ . 
there was considerable reservation about the advisability of u ! 
bomb.'* 

After President Roosevelt’s death, it fell to Stimson to brief 
new President about the atomic weapon. At a White House meeti;.. 
on 25 April, he outlined the history and status of the program anc: 
predicted that “within four months we shall in all probability haw- 
completed the most terrible weapon ever known in human history .'’ '' 
This meeting, like Stimson’s last meeting with Roosevelt, dealt lareelv 
with the political and diplomatic consequences of the use of such a 
weapon rather than with the timing and manner of employment, th* 
circumstances under which it would be used, or whether it would U- 
used at all. The answers to these questions depended on factors not 
yet known. But Stimson recommended, and the President approved 
the appointment of a special committee to consider them. ,: 


-Ka> o. Uinc. v* asfnngior) L.omtnand Post: The Opr rat ions Duinort, 

ARM^ IN WORLD WAR II (Washington. 1951). pp 347, 348n 

“John J. McCoy, The Challenge to American Foreign Polity (Cambridge: Hazard l 

1953 >- P « See also Flee, Admiral Erne., j. K.ng and Walter Mmr 
Whitehill. Fleet Admiral King (New York: Norton. 1952), pp. 620-21. James F Bvrnrr 
Speaking Frankly (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1947), p. 257. 

14 Stimson, “The Decision To Use the Atomic Bomb,’ Harper s , pace 98, prints the 
memorandum Stimson prepared on this conversation; King and W'hiieht)]. Fleet Admiral 
page 621, indicates the status of the project and the optimism of the period Sec 
also. Byrnes, Speaking Frankly, p. 258 

" Hearings, Before the Special Committee on Atomic Energy, Pan 2. p. 303ff. testimony of 
Dr. Simpson 

11 His memorandum of this meeting is primed in Stimson, “The Decision To IV ti- 
Atomic Bomb,” Harper’s pages 99-JOQ. 

"Ibid. Harry S. Truman, Memoirs, Vol. I, Tear oj Decisions (Carden Cm. N Y . Dm,, 
bleday and Cwnpany Inc., 1955), pp 10-11; William Hillman, rd.. Mr. President (Nr, 
Wk, Farrar Straus, 1952) p. 249; Byrnes, Speaking Frani/ t . p 259 Presidm, Trun.-i, 
actually first learned ahoui the bomb from Byrnes 
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This special committee, known as the Interim Committee, played 
a vital role in the decision to use the bomb. Secretary Stimson was 
chairman, and George L. Harrison, President of the New York Life 
Insurance Company and special consultant in the Secretary’s office, 
took the chair when he was absent. James F. Byrnes, who held no 
official position at the time, was President Truman’s personal repre- 
sentative. Other members were Ralph A. Bard, Under Secretary of 
the Navy, William L. Clayton, Assistant Secretary of Slate, and Drs 
Vannevar Bush, Karl T. Compton, and James B. Conan t. Generals 
Marshall and Groves attended at least one and possibly more of the 
meetings of the committee. ’* 

The work of the Interim Committee, in Stimson’s words, “ranged 
over the whole field of atomic energy, in its political, military, and 
scientific aspects.” " During the first meeting the scientific members 
reviewed for their colleagues the development of the Manhattan Project 
and described vividly the destructive power of the atomic bomb. They 
made it clear also that there was no known defense against this kind 
of attack. Another day was spent with .ne engineers and industrialists 
who had designed and built the huge plants at Oak Ridge and Han- 
ford. Of particular concern to the committee was the question of how 
long it would take another country, particularly the Soviet Union, to 
produce an atomic bomb. “Much of the discussion,” recalled Dr. Op- 
penheimer who attended the meeting of 1 June as a member of a 
scientific panel, “revolved around the question raised by Secretary 
Stimson as to whether there was any hope at all of using this devel- 
opment to get less barbarous relations with the Russians.” 20 

The work of the Interim Committee was completed 1 June 1945, 21 
when it submitted its report to the President, recommending unani- 
mously that: 

1. The bomb should be used against Japan as soon as possible. 

2. It should be used against a military target surrounded by other 
buildings. 

3. It should be used without prior warning of the nature of the 
weapon. (One member, Ralph A. Bard, later dissented from this por- 
tion of the committee’s recommendation.) 

** Stimson, “The Decision To Use the Atomic Bomb." Harper’s, p. 100; Byrnes. Speak- 
ing Frankfy, p. 259; Oppenhetmer Hearings, p. 54; Smith, “Behind the Decision To Use thr 
Atomic Bomb: Chicago 1944-45," Bulletin of Atomic Scientists, pp. 296-97. 

*• Stimson, “The Decision To Use the Atomic Bomb,” Harper's, p. 100. 

** Oppenheimer Hearings, pp. 54, 257, testimony of Drs. Opper. Primer and Compton; 
Byrnes, Speaking Frankfy, pp. 260-61; Stimson, “The Decision To Use the Atomic Bomb.' 
Harper’s, pp. 1 00 -10 1 . 

•• Stimson, “The Decision To Use the Atomic Bomb," Harper’s, p. 101; Truman. Yea t 
if Decisions, p. 419. Byrnes mistakenly states that the Interim Committee made its rec- 
ommendations on 1 July. Byrnes, Speaking Frankfy. 
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“The conclusions of the Committee ” wro e Stimson, “were simi- 
lar to my own, although 1 reached min : inde >endently. I felt that to 
extract a genuine surrender from the iirnper >r and his military' ad- 
visers, they must be administered a tr: mend >us shock which would 
carry convincing proof of our power tt. destr iy the empire. Such an 
effective shock would save many tim:s the number of lives, both 
American and Japanese, than it would cost.” * 

Among the scientists working on the K anhatian Project were 
many who did not agree. To them, th: “wa 'e of horror and »-ep’.:i- 
tion” that . might follow the sudden use of i n atomic bomb 
more than outweigh its military advantages. “It may be vr* 
cult,” they declared, “to persuade the v»orld t lat a » ittio; 
capable of secretly preparing and sudcenly r leasing a 
as indiscriminate as the rocket bomb and a t lousand ., k . m- dc 

structive, is to be trusted in its proclaimed desire bavin, ich 

weapons abolished by international agreement. ’ “ T! * dure ifiest 
scientists recommended was, first, to demon urate the 
“before the eyes of representatives of ill the United NViu: 
desert or a barren island,*’ and then to issue “a preliminary uitin at 
to Japan. If this ultimatum was rejected, j nd “if sanction o.' 
United Nations (and of public opinion ;it hone) were obtained, 5 ' u. . 
and only then, said the scientists, should the United State* co'isid- 
using the bomb. “This may sound fanastic,’ they said, “but ■ in.- 
clear weapons we have something entirely ne» > in order of magnitude 
of destructive power, and if we want to cap italize fully on the ad- 
vantage their possession gives us, we must u. e new and *r ve 

methods.” 24 

These views, which were forwarded to tl e Secretary of War on 
11 June 1945, were strongly supported by si ;ty-four of the scientist- 
in the Chicago Metallurgical Laboratory in a petition sent direct!* 
to the President. At about the same time, at t ie request of Dr. Anh 
H. Compton, a poll was taken of the tiews t f more than a hundi . 
and fifty scientists at the Chica-o Latx ratory Five alternatives rang- 
ing from all-out use of the bomb to “keeping t je existence u ti. 1 lb 
a secret” were presented. Of those polled, ab )ui two thirds voted 


•* Stimson, "The Deem on To Use the Atomic Bomb ” Harper's, p. J01. The umr 
idea is expressed by Winston S. Churchill, Tnuir.ih and 1 raged) (Cambridge Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1953), p. 638-39. 

** “Repon of the Committee on Social and PoLical Im siicatioos," signed by Professor 
James Franck of the University of Chicago and t ibmitte I to the Secretary of V*^:. ’ ' 
June 1945, Bulletin of Atomic Scientists, Vol 1, No. I) (May 1, 1946), p 3; Smith. 'B' 1 
the Decision to Use the Atomic Bomb: Chicago I ! 44-45,’ Bulletin of Atomic Scu 
299-302. 

M Ibid. , pp. 3-4. 
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a preliminary demonstration, either on a military objective or an un- 
inhabited locality; the rest were split on all-out use and no use at all. "’ 
These views, and presumably others, were referred by Secretary 
Stimson to a distinguished Scientific Panel consisting of Drs. Arthur H 
Compton, Enrico Fermi, E. O. Lawrence, and J. Robert Oppenhcimer 
all nuclear physicists of the first rank. “We didn’t know beans about 
the military situation ,” Oppenhcimer later said. “We didn’t know 
whether they [the Japanese] could be caused to surrender by other 
means or whether the invasion [of Japan) was really inevitable 
We thought the two overriding considerations were the saving of lives 
in the war and the effect of our actions on the stability of the post- 
war world.” “ On 16 June the panel reported that it had studied 
carefully the proposals made by the scientists but could see no prac- 
tical way of ending the war by a technical demonstration. Almost re- 
gretfully, it seemed, the four members of the panel concluded that 
there was “no acceptable alternative to direct military use.” 27 “Noth- 
ing would have been more damaging to oi»* effort,” wrote Stimson, 
than a warning or demonstration followed by a dud — and this was 
a real possibility.” With this went the fear expressed by Byrnes, that 
if the Japanese were warned that an atomic bomb would be exploded 
over a military target in Japan as a demonstration, “they might bring 
our boys who were prisoners of war to that area.” » Furthermore, 
only two bombs would be available by August, the number General 
Groves estimated would be needed to end the war; these two would 
have to obtain the desired effect quickly. And no one yet knew, nor 
would the scheduled ground test in New Mexico prove, whether a 
bomb dropped from an airplane would explode.* 9 

Nor, for that matter, were all those concerned certain that the 
bomb would work at all, on the ground or in the air. Of these doubters, 
the greatest was Admiral Leahy, who until the end remained uncon- 
vinced. This is the biggest fool thing we have ever done,” he told 
Truman after Vannevar Bush had explained to the President how 
the bomb worked. “The bomb will never go off, and I speak as an 
expert in explosives.” 90 


, . . ent P * d : HU,or > of the Bomb," University of Chicago Round- 

ttble 601, p. ^See also P. M. S. Blackett, Ftar, War, and the Bomb (New York: Whi«: 
Cle*ey House, 1949), pp. 114-16. 

M Oppcnhnwm Hearing, p. S4. 

“ Stimson, "The Decision To Use the Atomic Bomb," Horn's, p. 101. 
The Scientific Panel was established to advise the Interim Committee and its report was 
made to that body. 


"Ibid.; Byrnes, Frankly, p. 261. 

Oppmhrimtr Hearingi, p. 1 63, testimony of General Groves. 

••Truman, Ttor ff flsirwu, p- II. Leahy in his memoirs frankly admits this error 
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Thus, by mid-June 1945, there wa: virtu il unanimity among th- 
President's civilian advisers on the use of t h : bomb. The argument 
of the opponents had been considered and rej> cted. So far as is known 
the President did not solicit the views of the military- or naval staff 
nor were they offered. 


Military Considerations 

The military situation on 1 June 1945, .vhen the Imerin r *»»in 
mittee submitted its recommendations an the use of the atomic 
was distinctly favorable to the Allied cause. C ermany had sir . «• 
in May and troops from Europe would soc n be availa U Ac 

ployment in the Pacific. Manila had fallen in Febr> 1* jim. 

was in American hands; and the success of t! e Okin. .a invav i 
assured. Air and submarine attacks had all but ct. n-« Japan fro: 
the resources of the Indies, and B-29’:; from the Marianas were nul 
verizing Japan’s cities and factories. The P. cific Fleet ha n 
driven the Imperial Navy fro n the ocean, and planes of th*. 

rier forces were striking Japanese naval b ises in the Inland V 

Clearly, Japan was a defeated nation. 

Though defeated in a military- seme, Jap in showed no disposir ' 
to surrender unconditionally. And Japanese troops had demoi.<tira a « 
time and again that they could fight rnd ini ict heavy casualty eve: 
when the outlook was hopeless. Allied plans n the spring of 1945 too 
these facts into account and proceedec on tie assumption that an in 
vasion of the home islands would be requirec to achieve a: -ht. ca: 
possible date the unconditional surrender o Japan — the announce 
objective of the war and the first requirement of all strategit planning 

Other means of achieving this objective !tad been considered ant 
in early June, had not yet been entirely disci rded. One of these ca! 1 ' 
for the occupation of a string of basei arou id Japan to increase 
intensity of air bombardment. Combined with a tight naval blockao: 
such a course would, many believed, produ :e the same -‘-suits a. a 
invasion and at far less cost in lives. 3 * “I wzs unable to see am ju 
fication,” Admiral Leahy later wrote, “for ; n invasion of an air- 
thoroughly defeated Japan. 1 feared the cc;t would be enormou' i 


*» For an account of the strategic plan* evolved for i ie defeat of Japan, tec Thr En; 
of thr Sonet Union Into thr M or Against Japan: Mil tan Pla u, 1941- 1945 (Department of D 
fenie Press Release. September 1955 ). pp. 28. 6;:-67, an i passim; Clint, Washing*' *' 
mand Post, Ch XVII; Leahy, l Was There, pp 583 - 85 ; Craven and Cate, it, A-r 
Farces in World War //, Vol. V, p 702, and passim 

•» The alternative* to invasion were outlined by Get era! Marshall for MacArth. 
a message of 12 April 1945, reproduced in The Entry oj t. e Soviet Union Into thr M ar Atct- 
Japan, pp. 54-55. 
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both lives and treasure.” Admiral King and other senior naval offi- 
cers agreed To them it had always seemed, in King's words, “that 
the defeat of Japan could be accomplished by tea and air power alone, 
without the necessity of actual invasion of the Japanese home islands 
by ground troops.” M 

The main arguments for an invasion of Japan — the plans called 
for an assault against Kyushu (Olympic) on 1 November 1945. and 
against Honshu (Coronet) five months later — are perhaps best sum- 
marized by General Douglas MacArthur. Writing to the Chief of Staff 
on 20 April 1945, he declared that this course was the only one that 
would permit application of the full power of our combined resources— 
ground, naval, and air — on the decisive objective. Japan, he believed, 
would probably be more difficult to invade the following year An 
invasion of Kyushu at an early date would, moreover, place United 
States forces in the most favorable position for the decisive assault 
against Honshu in 1946, and would ‘‘continue the offensive methods 
which have proved so successful in Pacific campaigns." 3 * Reliance 
upon bombing alone, MacArthur asserted, was still an unproved 
formula for success, as was evidenced by the ^omber offensive against 
Germany. The seizure of a ring of bases around Japan would disperse 
Allied forces even more than they already were, MacArthur pointed 
out, and (if an attempt was made to seize positions on the China coast) 
might very well lead to long-drawn-out operations on the Asiatic 
mainland- 

Though the Joint Chiefs had accepted the invasion concept as the 
basis for preparations, and had issued a directive for the Kyushu as- 
sault on 25 May, it was well understood that the final decision was 
yet to be made. By mid-June the time had come for such a decision 
and during that period the Joint Chiefs reviewed the whole problem 
of Japanese strategy. Finally, on 18 June, at a meeting in the White 
House, they presented the alternatives to President Truman. Also 
present (according to the minutes) were Secretaries Stimson and 
James V. Forrestal and Assistant Secretary of War John J. McCloy. 3! * 

General Marshall presented the case for invasion and carried his 
colleagues with him, although both Admirals Leahy and King later 

** Le*hy, / H«j There, pp 384-85; King and Whitehall, Fleet Admiral King , p 598 
Scr alto H. H. Arnold, Global A Union (Nrw York: Harper & Brothers. 19491. pp 595-9t) 
Major General Charles A. Willoughbv and John Chamberlain. MacArthur. I<HI-J</:>1 <Ne* 
York: McGraw-Hill. 1954). pp. 287-88 

This message is reproduced in The Entry of the Soviet Union Into the Mar Agaimt Japan. 
pp. 55-57. 

” For a summary of this meeting, see The Entry of the Soviet l Into the ll o> Again.-.- 
Japan, pp 77-85. See also. McCloy. Challenge to American Foreign Policy, pp 42-43; Waller 
Millis, ed.. The Forreital Dianes (New York; Viking Press. 1951). pp. 70-71: Leahs. I It a- 
There, pp. 383-65, King and Whitehill, Fleet Admiral King, pp. 598, 605-06. 
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declared they did not favor the plan, filter considerable discussion of 
casualties and of the difficulties ahead, Pres dent Truman made his 
decision. Kyushu would be invaded as planr ed and preparations for 
the landing were to be pushed through to completion. Preparations 
for the Honshu assault would continu e, but no final decision would 
be made until preparations had reached tf e point "beyond which 
there would not be opportunity for a free t hoice.” *• The program 
thus approved by Truman called for: 

1. Air bombardment and blockade of J« pan from bases u Oki- 
nawa, I wo Jima, the Marianas, and the Philippines. 

2. Assault of Kyushu on 1 November 19*. 5, and inter hfica: . o. 
blockade and air bombardment. 

3. Invasion of the industrial heart of Japan thr the ; okyo 
Plain in central Honshu, tentative target dat< 1 Mari ( 1946. 3 ' 

During the White House meeting of Ju.te 18, inere was discus- 
sion of the possibility of ending the war i y political means The 
President displayed a deep interest in the si bject and both Si..,, 
and McCloy emphasized the importance of the “large submerged u... ' 
in Japan who do not favor the present war and whose full op' >n 
and influence had never yet been felt.” *• There was discussion i..»o 
of the atomic bomb, since everyone preseni knew about the bomb 
and the recommendations of the Interim Committee. The suggestion 
was made that before the bomb was dropped, the Japanese should 
be warned that the United States had such a weapon. “Not one of 
the Chiefs nor the Secretary,” recalled Mr. McCloy, “thought well 
of a bomb warning, an effective argument ’.icing that no one couid 
be certain, in spite of the assurances of the : cientists, that the ‘thing 
would go off.’ ” ” 

Though the defeat of the enemy’s armed forces in the Japanese 
homeland was considered a prerequisite to Japan’s surrender, it did 
not follow that Japanese forces elsewhere, especially those on the Asiai., 
mainland, would surrender also. It wzs to provide for just this con- 
tingency, as well as to pin down those force; during the invasion of 


•• McQoy, Challenge to American Foreign Policy, o. 41. S re also sources cited in preced- 
ing note. 

" The Entry of the Soviet Union Into the War Agcinst Jaf. in, p. 90, Leahy, / Wes There, 
p. 385; King and Whitehill, Fleet Admiral King, p. 606; Malta-Yalta Conferences, pp 
388-400, 827-32. 

*• The Entry of t/u Soviet Umon Into the Wat Against Jap* n, p. 83; Joseph C. Crew, Thr 
Turbulent Era, edited by Walter Johnson, 2 volt. (Boston Houghton Mifflin Compan 
1952), Ch. XXX VI ; McCloy, Challenge to American Foreign Policy, pp. 42-43; Ltr, McCio. 
to Hamilton Fish Armstrong, ed. Foreign Affairs, 16, Jun 5 <. 

** McCloy, Challenge to American Foreign Policy, p 43. See Millis, The Forreslal Dianes, 
pp. 70-71. 
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the home islands, that the Joint Chiefs had recommended Soviet en- 
try into the war against Japan. 

Soviet participation was a goal long pursued by the Americans. 4 *' 
Both political and military authorities seem to have been convinced 
from the start that Soviet assistance, conceived in various ways, would 
shorten the war and lessen the cost. In October 1943, Marshal Stalin 
had told Cordell Hull, then in Moscow for a conference, that the So- 
viet Union would eventually declare war on Japan. At the Tehran 
Conference in November of that year, Stalin had given the Allies 
formal notice of this intention and reaffirmed it in October 1944. In 
February 1945, at the Yalta Conference, Roosevelt and Stalin had 
agreed on the terms of Soviet participation in the Far Eastern war. 
Thus, by June 1945, the Americans could look forward to Soviet in- 
tervention at a date estimated as three months after the defeat of 
Germany. 

But by the summer of 1945 the Americans had jndergone a change 
of heart. Though the official position of the War Department still 
held that “Russian entry will have a profound military effect in that 
almost certainly it will materially shorten the war and thus save 
American lives,” 41 few responsible American officials were eager for 
Soviet intervention or as willing to make concessions as they had been 
at an earlier period. 47 What had once appeared extremely desirable 
appeared less so now that the war in Europe was over and Japan 
was virtually defeated. President Truman, one official recalled, stated 
during a meeting devoted to the question of Soviet policy that agree- 
ments with Stalin had up to that time been “a one-way street” and 
that “he intended thereafter to be firm in his dealings with the Rus- 
sians.” ** And at the 18 June meeting of the Joint Chiefs of Staff w ith 
the President, Admiral King had declared that “regardless of the de- 
lirability of the Russians entering the war, they were not indispensa- 


* # An excellent official summary of this subject which reproduces the most important 
documents is The Entry of the Soviet Union Into the Wat Against Japan. The subject is also 
well covered in Ernest R. May, “The United Slates, the Soviet Union, and the Far East- 
ern War, 1941-1945,“ Poci/it Historical Review (May, 1955), pages 153-34. See alio. John 
R. Deane, The Strange Alliance (New York: Viking Pros, 1947); Statement of W. Averell 
Harriman in Mat Arthur Hearings, B2d Cong., 1st Sets. (Washington, 1951), Pan 5. pp 
3328-42; William H. McNeill, America, Britain, and Russia, Their Cooperation and Conflict. 
1941-1916 (New York: Oxford University Pre ss , 1953). 

*’ Ur, Stimson to Grew, 21 May 45, reproduced in Grew, The Turbulent Eta, Vol. II. 
p 1458, and in The Entry of the Soviet Union Into the War Against Japan, pp. 70-71 . 

47 For expressions of this view, see Deane, The Strange Alliance, pp. 263-65; Leahv, I 
Was There, pp. 318, 339; Byrnes, Speaking Frankfy, pp. 207-09; MUUs, The Forrestal Dianes, 
p. 78; King and Whitehill, Fleet Admiral King, p. 606. 

41 Mi His, The Forrestal Diaries, p. 50, minute by Claries E. Bohleo dated 23 April 1945; 
Truman, Year of Decisions, p. 72. 
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blc and he did not think we should go as far i s to beg them to come 
in." 44 Though the cost would be greater, he h id no doubt “wt could 
handle it ft)one." 

The f* Mule of the Soviets to abide by agrxments made at Yalta 
had fiso done much to discourage the Ameiican desire for further 
cooperation with them. But after urging Stall t for three years to de 
dare war on Japan, the United States Goven ment could hardly ask 
him now tp remain neutral. Moreover, there was no way of keeping 
the Russians out even if there had been a v ill to do so. In Harri- 
man’s view, “Russia would come into the war regardless of wh wt 
might do.” 44 

A further difficulty was that Allied intellig:nce still indicate*! 
Soviet intervention would be desirable, if not necessary, i • tl* 
cess of the invasion strategy. In Allied intelligence, Ja wa . uor- 
frayed as a defeated nation whose military lead:rs were iind to d j at 
Though her industries had been seriously crippled b* air bomb rd- 
ment and naval blockade and her armed fo'ces were critically de- 
ficient in many of the resources of war, Jaoan was still fa' ’ 
surrender. She had ample reserves of weapons and ammunition a 
an army of 5,000,000 troops, 2,000,000 of them in the home isla; i . 
The latter could be expected to put up a strong resistance to it; 
sion. In the opinion of the intelligence experts, neither blockade m r 
bombing alone would produce unconditional surrender before th*- dm 
set for invasion. And the invasion itself, they believed, would be costly 
and possibly prolonged. 44 

According to these intelligence reports, the Japanese leaders were 
fully aware of their desperate situation but would continue t~> fight in 
the hope of avoiding complete defeat by secur ng a better bargaining 
position. Allied war-weariness and disunity, or some miracle, they 
hoped, would offer them a way out. “The Japinese believe,” declared 
an intelligence estimate of 30 June, “that u ^conditional surrender 
would be the equivalent of national extinctioi, and there are as ye 
no indications that they are ready to accept suert terms.” 4T It appeared 

" The Entry « f Ike Sonet Union Into the War Against Japan , p. 85. 

° Statement to Leahy quoted in I Was There, p. 369. bee alio Harnman’s sLai'-m 
Mat Arthur Hearings, Pan 5, p. 3341; War Department memorandum of 21 Mas 1 '• . 
quoted in Crew, The Turbulent Era, Vol. 11. p. 1458. 

" The Entry of the Sonet Union Into the War Against Japtn. pp. 85-88; OPD Siud\ b . 
Brig. Gen. George A. Lincoln, dated 4 June 1945, quoted in Cline, Washington Comntand 
Post, p. 544. See also, Leahy, / Was There, pp. 343, 346-47; Stimson. “The Drcision To 
Uae the Atomic Bomb,” Harper’s, pp. 101-02; Willoughby and Chamberlain. MoeAnfiL- 
1941-1951, p. 266. Allied Operations i* Southwest Panfu Area. GHQ SWPA, 1, pp 39' 

* T G-2 Memorandum prepared for OPD and quoted in Cline. Washington 
Post, p. 347. The tame study was presented to the Combined Chief* and is repr<*iu<c«s t. 
pan in The Entry of the Sonet Union Into the War Against Jayan, pp 85-68 
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also to the intelligence experts that Japan might surrender at any- 
time “depending upon the conditions of surrender” the Allies might 
offer. Clearly these conditions, to have any chance of acceptance, 
would have to include retention of the imperial system. *• 

How accurate were these estimates? Judging from postwar accounts 
of Japan, they were very close to the truth. Since the defeat at Saipan, 
when Tojo had been forced to resign, the strength of the “peace army” 
I had been increasing. In September 1944 the Swedish Minister in Tokyo 
had been approached unofficially, presumably in the name of Prince 
Konoye, to sound out the Allies on terms of peace. This overture 
came to nought, as did another the following March. But the Swedish 
Minister did learn that those who advocated peace in Japan regarded 
the Allied demand for unconditional surrender as their greatest obstacle . 49 

The Suzuki Cabinet that came into power in April 1945 had an un- 
spoken mandate from the Emperor to end the war as quickly as pos- 
sible. But it was faced immediately with an additional problem when 
the Soviet Government announced it would not renew the neutrality- 
pact after April 1946. The German surrender in May produced another 
crisis in the Japanese Government and led, after considerable dis- 
cussion, to a decision to seek Soviet mediation. But the first approach, 
made on June 3 to Jacob Malik, the Soviet Ambassador, produced 
no results. Malik was noncommittal and merely said the problem 
needed further study. 

At the end of June, the Japanese finally approached the Soviet 
Government directly through Ambassador Sato in Moscow, asking 
that it mediate with the Allies to bring the Far Eastern war to an 
end. In a scries of messages between Tokyo and Moscow, which the 
Americans intercepted and decoded, the Japanese Foreign Office out- 
lined the position of the government and instructed Ambassador Sato 
to make arrangements for a special envoy from the Emperor who 
• would be empowered to make terms for Soviet mediation. Uncondi- 
tional surrender, he was told, was completely unacceptable, and time 
was of the essence. But the Russians, on one pretext and another, 
' delayed their answer until mid-July when Stalin and Molotov left 
for Potsdam. Thus, the Japanese Government had by then accepted 


*’ Ibid This view is presented by Karl T. Compton in an article entitled “If the Atomic 
Bomb Had Not Been Dropped,” Atlantic Monthly (December, 1946), pp. 54-60. 

•• Robert J. C. Butow, Japan’s Decision to Surrender (Stanford: Stanford University Prexi. 
1954), pp. 40, 54-57. Other accounts of the situation in Japan are Toshikazu Rase, Jour- 
ney to thr Missouri (New Haven: Yale University Press, *950); U.S. Strategic Bombinp 
Survey, Japan’s Struggle To End thr War (Washington, 1946); Takushiro Hatton, Complrtr 
History oj thr Greater East Asia War (Japan: Masu Shobo Go., 1953), Vol. IV. 

M Butow, Japan’s Decision to Surrender, pp. 90-91, 125-31; Hatton, Complete History c f 
the Greater East Asia War, Voll IV, pp. 274, 312-16; USSBS, Japan’s Struggle To End thr 
Wat, pp. 6-7; Kaae, Journey to the Missouri, pp. 193-94. 
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defeat and was seeking desperately for a wi.y out; but it was not 
willing even at this late date to surrender upainditionally, and would 
accept no terms that did not include the prestrvation of the imperial 
system. 

^ intelligence had estimated the situa ion in Japan correctly 
Allied invasion strategy had been re-examined and confirmed in mid- 
June, and the date for the invasion fixed. The desirability of Soviet 
assistance, had been confirmed also and plans for Russian entry into 
the vvar during August could now be made. No decision had : <-*■*- 
reached on the use of the atomic bomb, but he President’s ad-, 
had recommended it. The decision was the Pesident’s and lie fa., 

« squarely. But before he could make it he would wan; to mk .. 
whether the measures already concerted would produce -.ncondit tonal 
surrender at the earliest moment and at the lovest cost If they . tld 
not, then he would have to decide whether ci cumstance.s warranted 
employment of a bomb that Stimson had already labeled as “th* 
most terrible weapon ever known in human h story.” 


The Decision 

: 'T hou f h rcs P° n sibility for the decision to us* the atomic bomb wa, 

the President s, he exercised it only after carefjl study of the recom- 
mendations of his senior advisers. Chief amon; these was the Secre- 
tary of War, under whose broad supervision the Manhattan Project 
had been placed Already deeply concerned over the cost of the pro- 
jected invasion, the political effects of Soviet intervention, and the 
potential consequences of the use of the atomic bomb, Stimson sought 
a course that would avoid all these evils. Th*: difficulty, as he taw 
it, lay in the requirement for unconditional sunender. It was a phrase 
that might make the Japanese desperate and bad to a Jong and un- 
necessary campaign of attrition that would te extremely costly to 
both sides. But there was no way of getting a: wind the term; it was 
firmly rooted in Allied war aims and its renurciation was certain to 
lead to charges of appeasement. 

But if this difficulty could be overcome, w^uld the Japanese re 
•pond if terms were offered? The intelligence experts thought so, and 
the radio intercepts from Tokyo to Moscow bt.re them out. 51 So far 
as the Army was concerned there was much tc be gained by such a 
course. Not only might it reduce the enormou, cost of the war. but 

•’Siinuon , “The Decilion To Uit ihe Atomic Bomb,’* harper's, p 102 Cline hast, 
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II would also make possible a settlement in the western Pacific "be 
many of our alli « art committed there and have made sub 
s antial contributions toward the defeat of Japan”” In the view of 

^ jsarrr ,hesf a ' m ^ ustificd ,any which m. g h, 

be attractive to the Japanese, so long as our realistic aims for peace in the 
Pacific are not adversely affected.”” ^ 

diriZIr XK >bleni Wa$ *° formula,e ,erms «t> a t would meet these con- 
. T1 >ere was considerable discussion of this problem in Wash 

3^^WaT n .nd°N 945 n y ° ffiCialS “ ‘ hC State 

ana m the War and Navy Departments. Joseph C Grew Arnrr 

Seemly of State, propored to the President late tn Ma^ tha. he 
thS mat, °u7 nS <hc Japanese to surrender and assuring 
,hey ~ uld keep the Emperor. Though Truman did not 

junt'G 5 it and^e Jo1n, a Shiefs d O G n rC .8 

fir i-r- — - 

hv 5 ldcas ’ “ we " “ thosc of others concerned, wer- summarized 

PresIdeTon'? 3 ! i 0 "!. 8 ,^ carefuII > considered memorandum to the 

5“ ll mdmate r y ,h the -formed military and 

F»1 tical esumate of the situation at this time, this memorandum con- 

nitute a state paper of the first importance. If any one document 

“a 17™^' * hC basis for th ' President ’ s warning to Japan 

and his final decision to use the atomic bomb, this is it J P 

native ,o 8 A, <rf | SUmSO "' s ar 8 umcn ' was that the most promising alter- 

to warn the tin" 8 “ T J S,rUBgl ' “ nain *° follow -vasion was 
to warn the Japanese “of what is to come” and to give them an od 

port unity to surrender. There was, he thought, enough of T chance 
tha such a I course would work to make the effort worthwhile Japan 
no longer had any allies, her navy was virtually destroyed and she 

heT we C r7^f!ed^h n " able ‘° “V a " aCk a " d " aval blockad ' Against 
their "LxhambK m 7 eas,ngly P° werful foras of the Allies, with 
eir inexhaustible and untouched industrial resources” In these 

“ re^k f ,mS ° n ““Jl— P“Plc would be sustp 

ble to reason if properly approached. “Japan,” he pointed out, 4 

f “ ,h ' P0, * d * m 0-««<l m Cline, CW 

"Ibid., pp 545-46. 

*■5 r z jet ■' c ™‘ * 

*»» J *• 

Turbulent Era, Vo! II, Ch XXXVI Millie of »>f Bemorindum, ter Grrw. 7 hr 
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not a nation compK»ed of mad fanatic; of at entirely different men- 
tality from ours. On the contrary, she has vithin the past century 
shown herself to possess extremely int:lligei}: people. . . But any 
attempt, Stimson added, “to exterminate he - armies and her popu- 
lation by gunfire or other means will tend to produce a fusion of race 
solidity and antipathy. ...” 

A warning to Japan, Stimson contended, s lould be carefully timed 
It should come before the actual invasion, b fore destruction had re- 
duced the Japanese “to fanatical despair,” s nd, if the Soviet Union 
had already entered the war, before the R issian attack had pr'>p- 
ressed too far.” It should also emphasize, Stimson believed, ti 
evitability and completeness of the destructit n ahead and the *im:» 
mi nation of the Allies to strip Japan of her t onquests an. jt-ov 

the influence of the military clique. It should be a str< warnii and 
should leave no doubt in Japanese minds tiat thev would hive t< 
surrender unconditionally and submit *o Alii rd occupation. 

The warning, as Stimson envisaged it, had ; double character. While* 
promising destruction and devastation, it w;s also to hold our d 
to thejapanese if they hseded its message In his memorandum, therefti , , 
Stimson stressed the positive features of the warning and recommended 
that it include a disavowal of any intention to destroy the Japani c 
nation or to occupy the country permanently . Once Japan’s milita- •. 
clique had been removed from power and h :r capacity to wat:e war 
destroyed, it was Stimson ’$ belief that the All es should withdraw and 
resume normal trade relations with the nev and peaceful Japanest- 
Govcmment. “I personally think,” he declare i, “that if in saying this 
we should add that we do not exclude a constii utional monarchy under 
the present dynasty, it would substantially add to the chance of 
acceptance.” 

Not once in the course of this lengthy memorandum was mention 
made of the atomic bomb. There was no reed to do so. Evervon* 
concerned understood clearly that the bomb vas the instrument tha 
by its powers of destruction, would impress cn thejapanese Govern- 
ment the hopelessness of any course but su: render. As Stimson ex- 
pressed it, the atomic bomb was “the best possible sanction. v th; 
single weapon that would convince thejapanese “of our power 
destroy the empire.”” 


In hu diary , under the date 19 June, Stimson wrote “The last-chance warning . . 
must be giveD before an actual Landing of the ground fort ?s in Japan, and fortunately th 
plani provide for enough time to bring in the sanctions o our warning in the shaiv 
heavy ordinary bombing attack and an attack of S-l (th,- atomic bomb).’’ Stir™,:. 
Bundy, On Active Senna, p. 624. 

** Stimson, The Decision To Use the Atomic Bomb," Horper'i, pp. 101, 104 
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Though Stimson considered a warning combined with an offer of 
terms and backed up by the sanction of the atomic bomb as the 
most promising means of inducing surrender at any .early dale, there 
were other courses that some thought might produce the same result. 
One was continuation and intensification of air bombardment coupled 
with surface and underwater blockade. This course had already been 
considered and rejected as insufficient to produce surrender, though 
its advocates were by no means convinced that this decision was a 
wise one. And Stimson himself later justified the use of the bomb on 
the ground that by 1 November conventional bombardment would 
have caused greater destruction than the bomb. This apparent con- 
tradiction is explained by the fact that the atomic bomb was con- 
sidered to be capable of a psychological effect entirely apart from the 
damage wrought. 8 * 

Nor did Stimson, in his memorandum, consider the effect of the 
Soviet Union’s entry into the war. By itself, this action could not be 
counted on to force Japan to capitulate, but combined with bombard- 
ment and blockade it might do so. At least that was the view 'f 
Brig. Gen. George A. Lincoln, one of the Army’s lop planners, who 
wrote in June that “probably it will take Russian entry into the war, 
coupled with a landing, or imminent threat of landing, on Japan 
proper by us, to convince them [the Japanese] of the hopelessness of 
their position.’’ ®° 

Why, therefore, was it not possible to issue the warning before a 
Soviet declaration of war against Japan and rely on that event, to- 
gether with an intensified air bombardment, to produce the desired 
result? If together they could not secure Japan’s surrender, would 
there not still be time to use the bomb before the scheduled invasion 
of Kyushu in November?® 1 

No final answer to this question is possible with the evidence at 
hand. But one cannot ignore the fact that some responsible officials 
feared the political consequences of Soviet intervention and hoped 
that ultimately it would prove unnecessary. This feeling may uncon- 
sciously have made the atom bomb solution more attractive than it 
might otherwise have been.® 2 Some officials may have believed, too. 
that the bomb could be used as a powerful deterrent to Soviet ex- 

•• Ibid. , p 105 

• e Qycr-d in CSinc, Washington Command Pott, p. 544. 

•> For an exposition of this view, see Blackett, Fear, H'ar , and the Bomb : p !36: Hanson V, 
Baldwin. Great Mutates of the War (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1950), pp. 100-101 

See for example, Byrnes, Speaking Frankly, p. 208; Stimson and Bundy. On Active 
Service , p. 637; Leahy, / H'ar There, p. 419; Blackett, Fear, H'ar, and the Bomb, Ch. X; 
Norman Cousins and Thomas K. Finletter, “A Beginning for Sanity,*' Saturdo ) Review of 
Literature, XXIX, No. 4 (June 15, 1946), 5-8. 
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pansion in Europe, where the Red tide had stccessively engulfed 
Rumania, Bulgaria, Jugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, and Hungary. In an 
interview with three of the top scientists in the Manhattan Project 
early in June, Mr. Byrnes did not, according *to Leo Szilard, argue 
tiiat the bomb was needed to defeat Japan, but rither that it should 
be dropped to make Russia more manageable ii. Europe.”* 3 

'It has been asserted also that the desire to justify the expenditure 
of the two billion dollars spent on the Manhatta i Project may have 
disposed some Isvorably toward the use of the bimb. Already qu~- 
lions had been asked in Congress,* 4 and the end of the war wou ! : 
almost certainly bring on a full-scale investigatior . What more strii 
mg justification of the Manhattan Project than new weap ( , :h. 
had ended the war in one sudden blow and sav<d counties' 
can lives? “It was my reaction,” wrote Admira' Leahy that v 
scientists and others wanted to make this test lecause of the va 
«ims that had been spent on the project. Trumar. knew that, and so 
did other people involved.”** 

This explanation hardly does credit to those in/olved in the Ma- 
hattan Project and not /en P. M. S. Blackett, me of the severest 
critics of the decision to use the bomb, accepted it. “The wit of man ” he 
declared, "could hardly devise a theory of the dropping of the bomb, 
both more insulting to the American people, or more likely to lead 
to an energetically pursued Soviet defense policy.’ * 6 

But even if the need to justify these huge expenditures is dis- 
counted— and certainly by itself it could not hav< produced the de- 
cision— the question still remains whether those who held in their 
hands a weapon thought capable of ending the war in one stroke 
could justify withholding that weapon. Would they not be open to 
criticism for failing to use every means at their disposal to defeat the 
enemy as quickly as possible, thereby saving mai y American lives’ 

And even at that time there were some who believed that the 
new weapon would ultimately prove the most eflrctive deterrent to 
war yet produced. How better to outlaw war forever than to demon- 
strate the tremendous destructive power of this weapon by using it 
against an actual target? 

By early July 1945 the wage had been set for the final decision, 


~ ruwor T oj me Atomic Bomb,’* pp. 14 -15 
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Stimson’s memorandum had been approved in principle and on }ulv 
4 the British had given their consent to the use of the bomb against 
Japan. 41 It remained only to decide on the terms and timing of the 
warning. This was the situation when the Potsdam Conference opened on 
17 July, one day after the bomb had been successfully exploded in a 
spectacular demonstration at Alamogordo, New Mexico. The atomic 
bomb was a reality and when the news reached Potsdam it aroused 
great excitement among those who were let in on the secret Instead 
of the prospect of long and bitter months of fighting the Japanese, 
there was now a vision, “fair and bright indeed it seemed” to Churchill, 
of the end of the whole war in one or two violent shocks.” 

President Truman’s first action was to call together his chief ad- 
visers— Byrnes, Stimson, Leahy, Marshall, King, and Arnold. “I asked 
for their opinion whether the bomb should be used,” he later wrote 
The consensus was that it should. e * Here at last was the miracle to 
end the war and solve all the perplexing problems posed by the necessity 
for invasion. But because no one could tell what effect the bomb 
nught have “physically or psychologically,” it was decided to proceed 
with the military plans for the invasion. 

No one at this time, or later in the conference, raised the question 
of whether the Japanese should be informed of the existence of the 
bomb That question, it will be recalled, had been discussed by the 
Scientific Pane 1 on 16 June and at the White House meeting with 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the service Secretaries, and Mr. McCloy on 
18 June. For a variety of reasons, including uncertainty as to whether 
the bomb would work, it had been decided that the Japanese should 
not be warned of the existence of the new weapon. The successful 
explosion of the first bomb on 17 July did not apparently outweigh 
the reasons advanced earlier for keeping the bomb a secret; and evi- 
dently none of the men involved thought the question needed to be 
reviewed. The Japanese would learn of the atomic bomb only when 
it was dropped on them. 

The secrecy that had shrouded the development of the atomic bomb 
was torn aside briefly at Potsdam, but with no visible effect. On 


Tragedy. p. 639. For the co-ordination between the British 
and American, on the development of the atomic bomb, see Smyth. Atomic Energy for 

’"'S, !:T n S Churchin - Hinge of Fate (Boston: Houghton Mifflin 

Company, 1950), pp. 377*81 .Truman, Ytat of Decisions, p 418; Leahy, / Was Time, pp 265 
p 17? Crove, opposed this co-ord, nation and so testified later. Oppenheime, Hearings, 

3 * Churchill, Triumph and Tragedy , p. 638 

P i 48; Truman ’ Tnr P 415. General Eisenhower 

ZVr * nd h “ * dv,ce > Truman says, was asked. The various participants differ in 
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Marshal ? f h “ ch,ef «*"»«, Truman informed 

Marshal Stalin casually that the American had “a new weapon 

of unusual destructive force.” “The Russian Vernier,” he recalled 

it ho^ ,Peaal A " he “' d W “ <h " *>e "as glad to hef; 

hand hoped we would make ‘good use of it .grins. the Japanese ' ” - 

One cannot but wonder whether the marshal was preoccupied the 
moment or simulating a lack of interest 

new 0 ^'^'' 1 ^ " de ‘ « h * P °“ da ™ Conference developed no; , 
Ur » ^ already made were noIed and approved Even a; 

late stage the question of the bomb was divorced entirely fro-, , 
tary plans and the final report of the conferenc, accepted a- ■ . ' 
effort the invasion of the Japanese home island.-. Novem’ . , , k" a 

Ja a ^n“ eP “ ‘ he PUnning da,C for ,he CTd ° f -ar ay. .« 

During the conference, Stalin told Truma > about the laoane- 
overtures-mformanon that the Americans already had The nr - 
spoke of the matter r’so to Churchill, who discussed it with Trumar 
mgg.st.ng cautiously tha, some offer be made to Japan “Mr S T 

rn„ ra Ma T ha '‘; and ,he Pr “ ident ” *>' ' wrote, “werr ev , 

k^ew 0^ ^ f" 5 ’ and WC h3d n ° n<ed to P r « s 'hem. We 

kxicv of course that the Japanese were ready to give up all conquest* 

Tnjma'n ,£ Prl £“■ “ m ' «*»> Staling 

tack la^n r o'T WrOIe ,hat ,he Russians '"'ended to at- 

dare” Trum^!" August-perhaps within two weeks of that 

in. H., H 1-"““’ received the same .nformation. confirm- 
May^f P np ° n ° f h “ “ nv ' rsa,, ° n with Stalin in Moscow 

All that remained now was to warn Japan and give her an od 
portumty to surrender. In this matter Stimson’s and Crew’s views as 

on'th^ d ,h ' TT° r f ndlJm ° f 2 July ’ Were acc ‘-pted, but apparemlv 
decided toTm , former Secretary of State Cordell Hull i, was 
bv Bvrn« M l reference to the Emperor.- Hull’s view, solicited 

Vnwn Into the H ot Against Japan pp 89-9 f ' d epfodu,fd ,n Thf £nl ’ 1 °/ tfu So;;et 

> «*■ s " - 
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only of the Emperor but also of the feudal privileges of a ruling caste ” 
And, should the Japanese reject the warning, the proposal to retain 
the imperial system might well encourage resistance and have “ter- 
rible political repercussions” in the United States. For these reasons 
he recommended that no statement about the Emperor be made un- 
til “the climax of Allied bombing and Russia’s entry into the war ” 7 ‘ 
Thus, the final terms offered to the Japanese in the Potsdam declara- 
tion on 26 July made no mention of the Emperor or of the imperial 
system. Neither did the declaration contain any reference to the atom 
bomb but simply warned the Japanese of the consequences of con- 
tinued resistance. 16 Only those already familiar with the weapon could 
have read the references to inevitable and complete destruction as a 
warning of atomic warfare.” 

The receipt of the Potsdam Declaration in Japan led to frantic 
meetings to decide what should be done. It was finally decided not 
to reject the note but to await the results of the Soviet overture. At 
this point, the military insisted that the government make some state- 
ment to the people, and on 28 July Premier Suzuki declared to the 
press that Japan would ignore the declaration, a statement that was 
inia preted by the Allies as a rejection. 7 ' 

To the Americans the rejection of the Postdam Declaration con- 
firmed the view that the military clique was still in control of Japan 
and that only a decisive act of violence could remove it. The instru- 
ment for such action lay at hand in the atomic bomb; events now 
seemed to justify its use. But in the hope that the Japanese might 
still change their minds, Truman held off orders on the use of the 
bomb for a few days. Only silence came from Tokyo, for the Japanese 
were waiting for a reply from the Soviet Government, w-hich would 
not come until the return of Stalin and Molotov from Potsdam on 
6 August. Prophetically, Foreign Minister Togo wrote Sato on 2 Au- 
gust, the day the Potsdam Conference ended, that he could not afford to 
lose a single day in his efforts to conclude arrangements with the 
Russians “if we were to end the war before the assault on our main- 
land.” 7 *' By that time, President Truman had already decided on the 
use of the bomb. 

11 Hull. Memoirs, II. p. 1593. 

The text of the declaration is printed in Stimson and Bundy, On Active Smice. and 
in butow, Japan’s Decision to Surrender, Appendix C. 

,T For expressions of this view, see Baldwin, Great MuiaKts aj the W 'at, pp. 91-92; McClox . 
Challenge to American Foreign Policy, p. 43. 

? * This incident has given rise to a controversy best understood by a linguist. It is cov- 
ered in detail in Kazuo Hawaii, "Mokusatsu," Pacific Historical Review (November. 1950i, 
pp. 409-14; and William J. Coughlin. “The Great Mokusatsu,*’ Harper’s Magazine. 
(March. 1953). pp 31-40. 

** Kase, Journey to the Missouri, p. 222. 
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" r° PP,ng ,h * * W ° *'° mic bon,bs Produced thus 
bLn " W * r f V° mC timC The COm P° nen “ of the bombs had 

been «ent by cniuer to Tinian in May and the fissionable materia! 
was flown out in mid-July. The B-29's and crew, were reaTy and 

m »nUng*Grottll J rder *’ which . would ocme through the Com 
AS - ’ VS r^'l Str * ,Cg,C Alr Forcet in ‘he Pacific, Lt 

Swl^d J| 8 SU1 Det "‘ ed am * n «' mcnts •«* •ehedules were com 
p 1 "® 0 «nd «H that was necessary was to isue orders. •» 

At Genera] Arnold's insistence, the responsibility for selectinr 

,he e * ac < da,e and hour of the an- 

was awgned to the field commander, Cenera^paatz. In ord , : 

on 25 July and approved by Stimson and Marshall, Spaatz v , 

**!* ‘P®?* 1 bomb as soon as weather will , rmit v 
tembmg after about 3 August 1945 on one of the targe- H.roshi 

^v U o7',h ga a a * nd NagaSaki ” H ® — instructed L to deliver a 
c^y of thu order personally to MacArthur and Nimitz. Weather 
the critical factor because the bomb had to be dropped by c, . 
means, and S^ata delegated to his chief of staff, Maj /cL Curtis K 

im^n^om " 8 "**“ *“ '*'*'*'" was right for ** 

tha. F p°r«id h em T ing ^ ^ *° Ge " Cral %>»«* » has been argued 
Truman was certain the warning would be reject -d 
and had fixed the date for the bombing of Hiroshima even before 
the issuance of the Potsdam Declaration.*' But such an argument 

hadTh?' " U j! ,ary n ““ sities For operational reasons, the orde- 
al to be usued m sufficient rime “,o sc, the military wheels m mm 
j , a sense, therefore, the decision was made on 25 lulv It 
would sund unless the President changed his mind ‘‘I had made Ui 

£Tr°wou ulZFT '"I '“'a ak ° Stimson'ha, foe 

order would stand unless I notified him that the Japanese reolv to 
our ultimatum was acceptable"* 1 The rrin-tinn ns. i P V lo 
the Pnt«Harr> rw i - ” r- 1 ” e rc J cct, on by the Japanese of 
^Potsdam Declaration confirmed the orders Spaa, a had already 

The Japanese Surrender 

bee n^oomDl eted pr ^ arations for topping the bomb had 
been completed by 3 August. The original plan was to carry out the 

WmbfwvU, VoTv! ^ Cr.ve D and Gale, The Army An Forces ,n 

Prof^C.^, 7 ^ ^>^^00^^696’ 97 Cl 7^ ng .,* ^ from President Trum "> 
450-31. and TniBunfS^te 7,2-13 ^ L “ h V' ' *■« There, pp. 

ruary, 1947), p. 27. T C ‘ >mp(oa ’ P*»bluhed ia Atlantic Monthly, (Feb- 

** Tnirnan, Temr Decisiont, pp. 420-21. 
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operation on 4 August, but General LeMay deferred the attack because 
of bad weather over the target. On 5 August the forecasts were fav- 
orable and he gave the word to proceed with the mission the following 
day. At 0245 on 6 August, the bomb-carrying plane was airborne 
Six and a half hours later the bomb was released over Hiroshima, 
Japan's eighth largest city, to explode fifty seconds later at a height of 
about 2,000 feet. The age of atomic warfare had opened.* 3 

Aboard the cruiser Augusta on his way back to the United States, 
President Truman received the news by radio. That same day a pre- 
viously prepared release from Washington announced to the world 
that an atomic bomb had been dropped on Hiroshima and warned 
the Japanese that if they did not surrender they could expect “a rain 
of ruin from the air, the like of which had never been seen on this 
earth.” * 4 

On 7 August, Ambassador Sato in Moscow received word at last 
that Molotov would see him the next afternoon. At the appointed hour 
he arrived at the Kremlin, full of hope that he would receive a favor- 
able reply to the Japanese proposal for Soviet mediation with the Allies 
to end the war. Instead he was handed the Soviet declaration of war, 
effective on 9 August.* 3 Thus, three months to the day after Ger- 
many’s surrender, Marshal Stalin had lived up to his promise to the 
Allies. 

Meanwhile, President Truman had authorized the use of the sec- 
ond bomb — the last then available. The objective was Kokura, the 
date 9 August. But the plane carrying the bomb failed to make its 
run over the primary target and hit the secondary target, Nagasaki, 
instead.** The next day Japan sued for peace. 

The close sequence of events between 6 and 10 August, combined 
with the fact that the bomb was dropped almost three months before 
the scheduled invasion of Kyushu and„while the Japanese were try- 
ing desperately to get out of the war, has suggested to some that the 
bombing of Hiroshima had a deeper purpose than the desire to end 
the war quickly. This purpose, it is claimed, was nothing less than a 
desire to forestall Soviet intervention in the Far Eastern war. Else why 
this necessity for speed? Certainly nothing in the military situation 

•* Two other data can be Mid to have opened the atomic age: 2 December 1942. 
when Enrico Fermi succeeded in establishing a chain reaction; and 16 July 1945. when 
the tat bomb was exploded in New Mexico. 

•* For a vivid account of the bombing, see Miller &no Spitzer, We Dropped (he A-Bomb 
and Laurence, Daum Over ^ero, pp. 207-11. The statement is published in The Mtu< f ork 
Times, August 7, 1945. See also, Leahy, I Was There, p. 450, and Byrnes, Speaking Franklj. 
p. 209. 

•* Buiow, Japan’s Decision to Sarrender, pp. 153-54; New York Times, August 9. 1945. 

M Craven and Cate, The Army Air Forces m World War II, Vol. V, pp. 714-23; Laurence, 
Dawn Our Zero, pp 228-43; Miller and Spiuer, We Dropped the A-Bomb, pp. 89-124. 
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•ccmed to call for such hasty action. But if the purpose was to fore- 
stall Soviet intervention, then there was every reason for speed. And 
even Ru “«ans could not be kept out of the war, at least thev 

would be prevented from making more than a token contribution to 
victory over Japan. In this sense it may be ar;ued that the bomb 
proved a success for the war ended with the United States in full 
control of Japan.* 

This thepry leaves several matters unexplained. In the fim place, 
the Aroncans did not know the exact date on which the Soviet Urn n 
would dedare war but believed it would be within a week or two 
8 August. If they had wished to forestall a Sovie, declaration of w 
then they could reasonably have been expected to act soo> r», 
they did. Such dose timing left little if any mt.rgin for . lV . 
ondly, had the United States desired above eve-ything , „ r to k<~ 
the Russians out, it could have responded to one of the seC, unofficial 
Japanese overtures, or made the Potsdam Declare, ion more attractive 
to Japan. Certainly the failure to put a time limit or. the declare:. 

*^ a ' ,peed vas not of thc csscncc in American calculations 
* y ’ h f da “ and “ me of thc bombing were left to General- 
Spaatz and UMay, who certainly had no way of knowing Soviet 
intentions. Bad weather or any other untoward incident could have 
delayed the attack a week or more. 

There is reason to believe that the Russians a. the last moved more 
quickly than they had intended. In his conversations with Harr, Hop- 
kins in May 1945 and at Potsdam, Marshal Stalin had linked Soviet 

f“*D WUh . n , e ££ atl0 !“ ,hen in P ro S ress with Chinese representatives 
m Moscow. When these were completed, he had said, he would act 
Un 8 August these negotiations were still in progress 

Did the atomic bomb accomplish its purpose? Was it, in fact as 

the ‘f S l pOSsib,e * anclion ” Japan rejected ’the 

w °“ dai " 1 ^ eC ^ ratl ° n . Th ' *equonce of events argues strongly that it 
was, for bombs were dropped on the 6th and 9th, and on the 10th 
Japan surrendered But in the excitement over the announcement of 
over^LT,!? “ a .*? m,C bo, " b and “>*" of Japan's surrender, many 
:: e '7 k * d T,T fi “ n “° ,ht So™' Dnion’s entry into the war 
on the 9th. The first bomb had produced consternation and confu 
ston among the leaders of Japan, but no disposition to surrender. The 
Soviet dec aratton of war, though no, entirely unexpected, was a dev 
astattng blow and, by removing all hope of Soviet mediation, gave 

** Blacken, Frar, War, mud iht Bomb D 137 r , _ . 

-r **■- » "» b^r n "* nd Thon, “ K Fin - 

Sherwood, Roast it It and Hopkins, p 902- Ed ward B c,,,,- • D 
< C *^ Oty. N.V.: Doubt «t,y Compfo *1^9, 
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the advocates of peace their first opportunity to come boldly out into 
the open. When Premier Suzuki arrived at the palace on the morn- 
ing of the 9th, he was told that the Emperor believed Japan’s only 
course now was to Accent the Potsdam Declaration. The militarists 
could and did minimize the effects of the bomb, but they could not 
evade the obvious consequences of Soviet intervention, which ended 
all hope of dividing their enemies and securing softer peace terms.** 

In this atmosphere, the leaders of Japan held a series of meetings 
on 9 August, but were unable to come to an agreement. In the morning 
came word of the fate of Nagasaki. This additional disaster failed to 
resolve the issues between the military and those who advocated sur- 
5 render. Finally the Emperor took the unprecedented step of calling 
an Imperial Conference, which lasted until 3 o’clock the next morn- 
ing. When it, too, failed to produce agreement the Emperor told his 
minister that he wished the war brought to an end. The constitutional 
significance of this action is difficult for Westerners to comprehend, 
but it resolved the crisis and produced in the cabinet a formal deci- 
sion to accept the Potsdam Declaration, provided it did not prejudice 
the position of the Emperor. 

What finally forced the Japanese to surrender? Was it air bom- 
bardment, naval power, the atomic bomb, or Soviet entry? The United 
States Strategic Bombing Survey concluded that Japan would have 
surrendered by the end of the year, without invasion and without the 
atomic bomb.* 0 Other equally informed opinion maintained that it 
was the atomic bomb that forced Japan to surrender. “Without its 
use,” Dr. Compton asserted, “the war would have continued for many 
months.” 81 Admiral Nimitz believed firmly that the decisive factor was 
“the complete impunity with which the Pacific Fleet pounded Japan,” 
and General Arnold claimed it was air bombardment that had brought 
Japan to the verge of collapse.* 1 But Maj. Gen. Claire L. Chennault, 
wartime air commander in China, maintained that Soviet entry into 
the Far Eastern war brought about the surrender of Japan and would 
have done so “even if no atomic bombs had been dropped.” 

** The story of ihr Iasi frw day* of (hr war in Japan is told in considerable detail in 
BuIovl. Japan's Decision to Surrender; USSBS, Japan’s Struggle To End the M ar; USAAF, Mis- 
sion Auomph:hed (Washington. 1946) On Ihr American side, the chief sources are Byrnes. 
Speaking Fronki '>, pp. 209-11; Leahy. / Has There , pp. 434-45; Millie. The Forrestal Dianes. 
pp 82-85, Stimson and Bundy, On Active Smite, pp. 626-67; Deane, The Stiange Alliance, 
pp. 277-78 

*“ USSBS, Japan's Struggle Tc End the H‘ar, p. 13. See also Arnold, Global Mission, p. 598 

•' Dr. Karl T. Compton. "If thr Atomic Bomb Had Not Been Dropped." Atlantic 
Monthly (December. 1946), p. 54. 

Arnold. Global Mission, p, 598. Nimitz' statement is quoted in Baldwin, Great Mistakes 
of the H at, p. 93. 

• s The A >«• York Times, August 15. 1945, quoting an interview with Chennault. 
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Unce of all to * CCUr " e,y * he rel **'ve impor- 
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